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Perhaps there are few who were acquainted 
with the subject of the following memoir, that 
will not be interested in perusing the incidents 
of her life, portrayed principally by herself; and 
though not originally designed for publication, 
we trust their simple narration may be encou- 
raging to others who are travelling in the path- 
way to the kingdom: that they may be stimu- 
lated to hold fast their confidence in the Divine 
arm of Power, that will assuredly sustain unto 
the end. Harriet J. Moore was born in Acco- 
mack county, Virginia, on the sixth of the 
Eleventh month, 1797. Her parents, Charles 
and Ann Stockly, resided at that time at their 
farm, called Locust Grove, where some of her 
juvenile days were passed. She was early de- 
prived by death of her mother, and her father 
survived only a few years after, leaving six 
children. He was a man of exemplary cha- 
racter and great moral worth, whose religious 
sentiments coincided mainly with those pro- 
fessed by the Society of Friends; but as there 
was no meeting of that denomination in Acco- 
mack county, he died without being associated 
with any religious society: he bad manifested 
his preference, however, in selecting for bis 
oldest son and daughter, a boarding school 
under the care of Friends.* He performed the 
duties incumbent on him in the various relations 
of lifé with great fidelity, and, after a short 
illness, died much lamented. As her mother 
and the family generally were Episcopalians, 
Harriet was baptised in the Church, instructed 
in the Catechism, and educated in all the dogmas 
of that faith. 

Soon after the death of her father, her eldest 
sister married Dr. Thompson Holmes, and upon 


* Southern Boarding School, at Smyrna, Del., under 
the care of Southern Quarterly Meeting. 
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them principally devolved the care of her young- 
est brother and herself. To the kindness and 
almost paternal affection of this brother-in-law, 
she always alluded with great satisfaction, and 
to his refined taste and cultivated mind she was 
no doubt in a great measure indebted for that 
literary culture which was a source of enjoyment 
to her through life. 

As there was no suitable school near their 
residence, at the age of twelve years, she, and 
an older sister, were placed at a Friends school 
in Camden, Delaware. Here the pupils were 
required to lay aside their ornaments and vain 
adornings, and conform to the testimonies of the 
Society in plainness of speech and apparel. Ac- 
customed to the frivolities of the world, and 
educated to regard exterior decorations as neces- 
sary attractions, she had contracted a fondness 
for gaiety of dress, music, dancing and other 
esteemed polite accomplishments, and it was no 
doubt a trial to surrender these indulgences ; 
but she seems cheerfully to have submitted to 
this first restraint imposed upon her natural in- 
clinations, and became much attached, not only 
to her teacher, but to the kind motherly Friendt 
with whom they boarded. Interesting, attrac- 
tive,she had been much caressed ; and nurtured 
amid the enervating itfluences of a Southern 
home, it was somewhat remarkable that she 
should have been so happy in this new situa- 
tion. 

During their residence at Camden an attach- 
ment was formed between her sister and Joseph 
G. Rowland, which resulted in their marriage 
about a year after her return from school. “This 
event,” she says, “‘ proved an important era in 
my life. I was now so connected as to be 
thrown much with the people called Quakers. 
Though they won my affections by kindness and 
attention, the necessary restraints imposed by a 
residence in my sister’s family, were too severe 
for my youthful mind and lively imagination. I 
was fond of music ; and singing, in which I was 
said to exce] was a favorite pastime. This I 
had to refrain from when at home, but when in 
company at other places I was frequently soli- 
cited to raise my voice for their amusement. 

“ During this period I cannot recur to any very 
strong impressions of a religious nature, made on 
my mind, though I regularly attended Friends 


t Elizabeth Howell, widow of Samuel Howell. 
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meeting on first days; yet the unwelcome thought 
would sometimes intrude, that some day I should 
have to be a Quaker. There was so much in my 
natural disposition at variance with the sim- 
plicity of the religion of this people, that I 
secretly resolved if there was any other way of 
obtaining an inheritance in the Heavenly King- 
dom, I would never unite with them. 

‘“‘ Thus several years passed away, and I endea- 
vored to satisfy the cravings of the immortal 
mind with only the outside of religion ; living 


a strictly moral life, but a stranger to the puri- | ed, laid aside “the purple, the fine linen,” and 
fying operations of divine life, chick alone can | the plume, and gradually adopted the plain cos- 
set free from the law of sin and spiritual death.| tume and simple language of Friends. The 
But it pleased my Heavenly Father to visit me| reward of sweet peace followed this sacrifice, 
with an awakening dispensation of bis light and| and she was now fully prepared to unite in 
power. All the false heavens were removed— | membership with that religious Society. 

those things in which I had trusted for salvation} ‘The application was made to Motherkill 
were stripped off, and I was left in his Divine} Monthly Meeting of Friends, now held at 
presence naked and bare; my sins were set in | Camden, and a memorable visit I received from 
order before me, and the requisition was felt to| a precious feeling band appointed on the occa- 
forsake them, and turn unto the ‘Lord, who) sion. My state of strippedness was then so great, 
would have mercy upon me, and to him who | I had known but little of being permitted to feel 
would abundantly pardon my transgressions and | clothed with the royal robe, emblematical of the 
remember them no more.’ Oh! the anguish the | King’s favor. One of the dear Friends spoke 
poor mind had to endure during the refining | feelingly and appropriately to my state. He 
process; comparable indeed to the baptism of | | said it was consistent with a parent’s love, to 
fire, in which all must be consumed that the | 'dandle the helpless child, to nurse it on the 
righteous law of God is against. Such was the | _ knee, then to encourage it to take a few steps 


to walk in, I would follow him even unto the 
death of all remaining self.” 

Under this feeling of deep humility it became 
impressed upon her mind that duty required a 
change in her outward appearance. She had 
mixed much in fashionable society, and indulged 
in great gaiety of dress, and it must have been 
a severe conflict to resign those things in which 
her first nature had delighted; yet she was not 
disobedient to the divine requisition, but in 
humble faith that the offering would be accept- 


state I endured until my Heavenly Father was | | alone, but when it became able to walk, he left 


pleased to say it is enough; because he saw [| it to prove its strength and try what it could do 
was deeply humbled—my strong will slain, and | | without his immediate presence. The spiritual 
there was a preparation to enter into covenant | | application was too plain not to be understood, 
with him, that if he would lift up the light of | and afforded great encouragement to my mind. 
his countenance upon me and receive me into | The other Friends spoke, as I believe the spirit 
favor, then would 1 serve him, yielding my all to | gave utterance. It was a melting, confirming 
Him, even willing to become as clay in the | season to my newly convinced and awakened 
hands of the potter, to be formed and fashioned | state. Oh! bow needful for those who are ap- 
as he pleased. Now was heavenly peace my | pointed to sit with the sincere seekers after 
portion ; for days and weeks | dwelt as in the | truth, to dwell low, to dig deep, that they may 
banqueting house, and the banner of my Heaven- get beneath the surface and administer counsel 
ly Father. over me was love. Still 1 thought} as the Master opens and directs—then, there 
there was a way cast up for me that was plea-| would be ability given to judge righteous judg- 
sant to the heart, of joining in religious commu- | ment, and none would be received under a false 
nion with the Methodists, as several of my | covering, adding to our numbers without in- 
young associates had done. I attended their | creasing the strength and joy of the church. 
meetings, and while others were apparently| ‘After I was received into membership, for a 
edified by the eloquence of some of their preach- | time, it was a growing season, where an ad- 
ers, my mind was drawn into stillness—deep | yancement was kuown; but for want of faithful- 
introversion of soul before the Most High: and | ness to required duty, a long wilderness travel 
as this state continued, the conclusion was irre- | succeeded, which cost me many severe conflicts. 
sistible, these were not the peoplefor me, though | [I now felt an inclination or desire to be more 
their piety and devotion were very sincere. associated with Friends, and concluded to enter 
“Thus convinced, against my will, I could no | a school under their superintendence, wherein I 
longer turn away from the impression, that itq might receive instruction in the right way, 
was my duty to unite with the Society of|advance myself in literary pursuits, and be 
Friends; but for want of a willingness to yield | qualified for usefulness. 1 accordingly went to 
to this conviction, my mind was introduced into | Westown Boarding School, where | remained 
a wilderness state, wherein I could see no way | six months. 
of peace to the soul. Then was my cry raised} ‘In the spring of 1819, [returned to my home 
to the Father, that if he would show me with |in Camden, and in the Kighth month following 
indubitable clearness the path he would have me | was married to William W. Moore, of Easton, 
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Maryland, where we resided together ten years.| A Brief Narrative of the Sufferings of the 


During this interval I could record gumberless 
blessings dispensed and enjoyed—but as un- 
mixed felicity is not a draught. for mortals, we 
were not exempt from trials, and my progress in 
a religious life was often obstructed for a want 
of obedience keeping pace with knowledge.” 


Her father, during his life, emancipated nearly 
all his slaves. Those apportioned to Harriet, she 
supposed had been liberated previous to her re- 
ception into membership, her brother-in-law in 
Virginia having promised to do so, but the laws 
of that State offering some difficulties to their 
manumission, he had postponed it. As they were 
young and unable to maintain themselves, her 
husband had them brought to Easton and manu- 
mitted, and one of them proving imbecile was 
supported during life. That their old parents, 
who were left free by the will of her father, 
might not be separated from their children, 
they were also sent for, and when the infirmi- 
ties of age rendered them inadequate to their 
own maintenance, they too became objects of 
care, and were relieved as their necessities re- 
quired. 


Although surrounded in her new home b 


every thing that could make life desirable, she 
had many claims upon her time and attention. 
Three little children, the eldest of whom was 
scarcely seven years old, were dependent upon 


her for a mother’s love and guidance ; and for 
the right training of their youthful minds she 
was deeply exercised, yet she suffered neither 
earthly cares nor blessings to divert her mind 
from her religious. duties. Her countenance 
and deportment being solid without austerity or 
reserve, united with a cheerful turn of mind and 
disposition, rendered her an interesting compa- 
nion not only to the young, but also to those 
wore advanced in life, and «extended her oppor- 
tunities for usefulness. Early initiated into the 
services of the church, first as clerk, and then 
as overseer of Thirdhaven Monthly Meeting, it 
was to her much of a trial to be under these ap- 
pointments, feeling herself unqualified for such 
important stations in the church; but she 
cheerfully submitted to the desire of her friends, 
and remained under them several years to their 
entire satisfaction. About the twenty-fourth 
year of her age, she united with a minister of 
her own Monthly Meeting in a visit to the South- 
ern Quarter, which was her first dedication in 
this way. In the early part of the year 1824, 
having obtained the consent of her Monthly 
Meeting, she offered herself as compauion to 
Margaret Judge, now Brown, in a religious 
Visit to some of the Southern States, in which 
service she travelled as far as Fayetteville, North 
Carolina. From her diary, kept during this 
journey, we propose to make some extracts. 
(To be continued.) 


Christian People called Quakers, at Lwyn- 

Gwrill, in Merionethshire, North Wales, in 

Great Britain. By Joun HUMPHREY. 
(Concluded from page 421 ) 

The jailer being sorely vexed, by the disap- 
pointment he had from the Quakers, after 
having promised himself of all they had, he 
could do nothing. He then devjsed some mis- 
chief against Samuel Humphrey, supposing him 
to be the cause of his overthrow ; he advanced 
some action against him in the county court, and 
obtained a writ from the sheriff, which he served 
on him at a public fair, while Samuel was about 
his own lawful business. He was put into prison 
in the depth of winter, where he was deprived of 
fire or clothing for nine days and nights, save 
what was about him when he was taken, and 
those very wet ; neither would they let him have 
any repast, save what was conveyed to him in 
the jailer’s absence. 

Here he was kept closely confined several 
months, until a Friend took the cause in hand, 
and the jailer was cast in the suit. During all 
this time, sick in bed, from which I was several 
times threatened to be taken to prison. I had 


y|a distemper in my limbs, by which I lost the 


use of my right leg, and when I recovered a 
little I strove to go to the bath, and about a 
week after 1 went there. One day I was bath- 
ing, and afterwards went to bed, according to the 
custom of the place, to procure sweat and sleep. 
Here I dreamed that the same jailer invited the 
said four friends (Samuel Humphrey,” Evan 
John, Rees John and John William) to his 
house, and laid meat on the table before them, 
telling them “ whether they would eat or not, he 
would make them pay.” Then supposing there 
was something in it, I took my pen and pocket- 
book, and entered the day and hour; I saw it, 
and a little time after I received account, that 
upon the very same day and hour, they were 
taken by the same jailer with a writ of quo- 
minus from London upon the old action. I per- 
ceived this was the Lord’s doings, therefore I 
recorded it amongst my memorials. They were 
kept in prison a long while, even until the jailer 
was weary of them. 

After they were come home from prison, and 
I from the bath, we had our meetings pretty 
fresh, and we counted the cust too, and resolved 
to keep them up at all hazards. On a first day 
of the week soon after, those that first molested 
us came with swords and staves into our meet- 
ings, and took old and young, male and female, 
as many as were able to go, and hurried us be- 
fore a justice of the peace, who, being a tender 
man, was loath to meddle if he could help it. 
But such were the times, that if the least ten- 
derness appeared in any of the magistrates, the 
priests and their wicked crew would soon charge 
them with not being faithful unto Cesar; in- 
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ducing them, if possible, to pass sentence against 
their judgment. 

The act of banishment was then in force; the 
first and second offence were punishment with 
fines, which were to be divided between the 
king and the informers, and in case the party 
would not pay, they were committed to prison. 
The third offence was banishment; so when we 
came before the justice, he showed us the danger 
we were likely torun ourselves into. But he 
said, if we will pay the fines, and promise we 
would never keep any more meetings, we should 
be released, otherwise he could do no other than 
commit us to prison. We informed him plain- 
ly, that we could neither pay nor promise any- 
thing on that account. 

Our names were then taken, and a commit- 
ment drawn tosend us all to prison. I perceived 
it then, and well do I remember it now, that the 
justice might truly be considered a Quaker, for 
his hand did shake until he was ashamed. When 
the commitment was read, old John William, 
(the father of Evan and Rees John,) spoke unto 
the justice on this wise: “Oh! justice as thou 
art to expect mercy, when thou shalt appear be- 
fore the tribunal seat of God; for His sake 
show mercy now, and let this girl go home to 
her mother, who is a cripple in bed, and now 
left alone; and if the house were on fire she 
could not move herself.”’ 

One that was present did chide the old man 


s 


courage, and told them, that his hand should 
not be upon them ; but he would bind them over 
to the next Quarter Sessions, and he would 
venture to release my brother Samuel, though 
he did not know what danger he might incur, if 
he should be put to it. He knew, however, that 
the law would not bear him out. 

When the Quarter Sessions came, the con- 
stable brought us there, according to his orders ; 
there were six justices on the bench, and the 
sheriff. Some of them were men of a thousand 
pounds a year, and the least two hundred; and 
all in the prime of their time. When we came 
before them, they began to deride, mock and 
scoff, asking us in a scofiing manner, if we knew 
“y Flyold Gatholig,” &. That is the Catholic 
Faith. Others said in a rage, if we were not 
Quakers, they would make us quake, making us 
their laughing stock, and throwing our hats 
about. Our friend, Evan Ellis, said to them, 
“that they took more delight in sitting on the 
seat of the scornful, than on the seat of justice 


and true judgment.” 


They then tendered the oath to us, which we 
refused ; they then fined us, and upon default of 
payment, they committed us to jail. It was late 
when this occurred, and it was a long way to the 
county jail, so they shut us up that night in a 
close room. Some time afterwards, by the light 
of the moon, the whole bench, with one accord, 
both sheriff and justices, (save one,) came before 


for speaking to the justice after that manner. | the door where we were put in; and they began 
The old man (John William) was then walking! to make merry over us, and over the witness of 


up and down in the hall, and could not refrain 
from shedding tears ; the justice said, “ let him 
alone, for he speaks in the anguish of his soul.” 
“He soon left the room, as he could not refrain 
from weeping; and we saw him no more that 
vight. 1t was now late, and wo had eight long 
miles to the coanty jail, and the constable was 
loath to send us there, before we should first go 
to our houses; so he dismissed us upon condi- 
tion he could find us at our homes next morning. 
Before morning, Samuel Humphrey’s wife was 
delivered of two sons, whom he called Joseph 
and Benjamin; the justice soon had tidings 
thereof; he sent for the constable, and took up 
the commitments, and wished some of us might 
come where he might see us; so the constable 
came to stop his man, who was going with some 
of us to the county jail; and when he came in 
sight, he cried with a loud voiee, saying, 
“Trowch ynoan! Trowch yncol fe a roea Duw 
ei law ar Gallon y Gwyr.” That is to say, 
“ Turn back, turn back, God hath laid his hand 
upon the man’s heart.’”’ So my brother Owen 
and Samuel Humphrey went to the justice the 
day following; and as they were going to the 
hall, they met his mother in the court. She 
gave them an account, that her son had been in 
a sad condition since they had been there. 
When they went to him, he mustered up all his 


God too, in themselves; drinking health to the 
king, &. They commanded the jailer to open 
upon us, and they sent their parasites to force us 
to drink to the king’s health; but we all lay 
upon the ground like dead bodies, not minding 
at all what they said; they had liquor which 
they called “aqua vita,” (brandy or alcohol ;) 
they offered us some of it, and in a mocking way 
called it “ the water of life.”’ We still lay quiet, 
answering them not a word. They then sent a 
fiddler to play and sing over us, and so they con- 
tinued tormenting us almost all night, pouring 
drink in our faces, and other indecencies not fit 
to be mentioned. 


He who knows no health but that of the body, 
however cheerful and joyous he may be while 
that lasts, is a wretch the instant it fails him. 
But he whose desires are consistent with moral 
excellence, and who breathes the higher atmos- 
phere to which Christianity alone can elevate 
us, is always conscious of a health that cannot 
be totally destroyed by bodily disorder—Dr. 
Moore’s “ Body and Mind,’ p. 45. 


The riches of the mind, like those of fortune, 
may be employed so perversely as to become + 
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support to society. 


THE ANNOTATED PARAGRAPH BIBLE. 
(Continued from page 645.) 

Our first example shall be a passage from the 
historical portion of Scripture. We will give it, 
as it would properly stand, if printed according 
to the original, and unmarred by the invention of 
the Concordance makers. ‘ We read in the book 
of Joshua, ‘And it came to pass, when Joshua 
was by Jericho, that he lifted up his eyes and 
looked, and behold there stood a man over against 
him with his sword drawn in his hand: And 
Joshua went unto him, and said unto him, “Art 
thou for usor for our adversarirs ?”’ And he said, 
“Nay; but as the captain of the host of the Lord 
am I now come.” And Joshua fell on his face 
to the earth, and did worship, and said unto him, 
“ What saith my Lord unto his servant?” And 
the captain of the Lord’s host said unto Joshua, 
“Loose thy shoe from off thy foot ; for the place | 
whereon thou standest is holy.”” And Joshua did 
so. (Now Jericho was straitly shut up, because 
of the children of Israel : none went out and none 
came in.) And the Lord said unto Joshua, “See, 
I have given into thy hand Jericho, and the king 
thereof, and the mighty men of valour,’’’ &e. 
The angel of the Lord, in the words that follow, 
appoints the measures which were to precede the 
miraculous downthrow of the walls of Jericho, 
and which need not be repeated here, as we only 
wish to show the manner in which a simple pas- 
sage of history has been injured in the printing. 
There can be no doubt but it ought to be given as 
it stands above, in unbroken succession. But | 
how is it printed in our English Bibles? It is | 
cut in twointhe midst. One part is found at 
the end of the fifth chapter of Joshua, the other 
part at the beginning of thesixth. And at what 
point is the break in the narrative introduced ? 
It is divided at the commencement of the paren- 
thesis, in which, with a view of rendering the 
concluding words of the angel of the Lord more | 
intelligible to the reader, the historian states that | 
Jericho was at the time besieged by the children | 
of Israel. Thisis bewilderingenough. By most | 
readers of the Common Version, it would be con- 
ceivcd, that the verses which conclude the fifth 
chapter and those which open the sixth, instead 
of conveying the continuous account of the same | 
Divine visitation, related to two separate appear- 
ances of the angel of the Lord. 
But, perpaps, the mischief is less felt in the 
narrative than in the poetic portions of the Bi- 
ble. And we will adduce an instance in proof 
of the manner in which not only the beauty, but 
even the intelligibility, of the sacred odes of the | 
Prophets suffer from the received method of divi- | 
ding them. We will take an example from Isa- 
iah. The following lines contain an entire proph- 
ecy. They are given in the words of our Com- 
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mon Version, but printed in accordance with the 

system of parallelism, which is the prominent 

peculiarity of Hebrew versification. 

PROPHETIC ODE FROM ISAIAH. 

‘The Lord senta word unto Jacob; and it hath 
lighted upon Israel. 

And all the people shall know, even Ephraim and 
the inhabitants of Samaria, 

That say, in the pride and stoutness of heart, 

The bricks are fallen down, but we will build with 
hewn stones ; 

The Sycamores are cut down, but we will change 
them into cedars. 

Therefore the Lord shall set up the adversaries of 
Resin against him, 

And join his enemies together ; 

The Syrians before and the Philistines behind ; 

And they shall devour Israel with open mouth. 

For all this, His anger is not turned away, 
But His hand is stretched out still. 


For the people turneth not unto Him that smiteth 
them, 

Neither do they seek the Lord of Hosts. 

Therefore the Lord will cut off from Israel 

Head and tail, branch* and rush in one day: 

The Ruler and the Honorable, he is the head, 

And the Prophet that teacheth lies, he is the tail, 

For the leaders of this people cause them to err; 

And they that are led of them are destroyed. 

Therefore the Lord shall have no joy in their young 


men, 
Neither shall have mercy on their fatherless and 
widows; 
For every one is an hypocrite and an evil-doer, 
And every mouth speaketh folly. 
For all this, His anger is not turned away, 
But His hand is stretched out still. 


For wickedness burneth as the fire ; 
It shall devour the briers and thorns, 
And shall kindle in the thickets of the forest, 
And they shall mount up, like the lifting up of smoke. 
Through the wrath of the Lord of Hosts is the land 
darkened,} 
And the people shall be as the fuel of the fire: 
No man shall spare his brother. 
And he shall snatch on the right hand, and be hungry; 
And he shall eat on the left hand, and shall not be 
satisfied : 
They shall eat every man the flesh of his own arm: 
Manasseh Ephraim, and Ephraim Manasseh ; 
And they together shall be against Judah. 
For all this, His anger is not turned away, 
But His hand is stretched out still. 


Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, 
And that write grievousness which they have pre- 
scribed ; 
To turn aside the needy from judgment, 
nd to take away the right from the poor of my people; 
That widows may be their prey ; 
And that they may rob the fatherless. 
And what will ye do in the day of visitation, 
And in the desolation which shall come from far ? 
To whom will ve flee for help? 
And where will be your glory? 
Without me they shall how down under the prisoners, 
And they shall fall under the slain. 
For all this, His anger is not turned away, 
But His hand is stretched out still.’ 


i.e the palm branch, which grows aloft, and is 
most appropriately contrasted with the rush, which 
springs from the ground. 

Burnt up. 
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The above passage from Isaiah is a distinct 
and unconnected poem. It is as much an entire 
composition of itself, as an ode of Collins or of 
Gray. And it conveys a very sublime denuncia- 
tion of the wickedness of the Jews and an appal- 
ling picture of the Judicial inflictions with which 
the Almighty was about to punish them. But 
if the reader look for it in his Bible, without 
some especial directions, the chances are that he 
will have no little difficulty in discovering it. 
In our Common Version, the poem is not only 
preceded and followed by extraneous matter, but 
is actually cleft in two, by a division of chapters. 
Its three fine opening stunzas will be found at 
the conclusion of the ninth chapter of Isaiah, and 
the remaining stanzas at the beginning of the tenth! 

We abstain from laying before our readers any 
particular errors that have been made in the 
typographical distribution of the text of the New 
Testament ; but the general sense of that most 
holy volume has been more perniciously affected 
by the chapter and verse divisions of Robert Ste- 
phens, than any portion of the Old Testament 
by the officious meddling of his predecessors. 
What would be the effect on the understanding 
of the student, if a metaphysical essay of Dugald 
Stewart were set before him, in a form as lacera- 
ted and severed as that in which he is condemned 
to read the Theological Essays of St. Paul? 
Would he not find himself lost in a sort of laby- 
rinth of words, amid which he was unable, on 
account of the continually recurring breaks in 
the sentences, to trace the connection of the 
argument? A very intelligent friend of ours 
declares that he never could comprehend the 
drift of the Epistle to the Romans, till he read 
it, without the interruptions of chapter and verse, 
in Shuttleworth’s translation. And we entirely 
sympathise with him in his embarrassment. 
We repeat that no other work whatever would 
have possessed internal life enough to bear up 
against and maintain its place in public estima- 
tion under, the usage to which the Bible has 
been subjected by its editors. We had at one 
time intended to evince the deteriorating and 
enfeebling effect of such an injurious process of 
division, by printing two or three of the finest 
passages from our own authors, snipt into pieces 
and severed, without any sense of compunction, 
from their context, as the Sacred Scriptures are 
printed: but we have refrained in tenderness for 
the feelings of our readers. We spare them the 
exhibition of so distressing a martyrdom. And, 
perhaps, the introduction of such a curiosity 
would rather serve to extend the length of our 
article, than add force to our argument. In the 
‘ Annotated Paragraph Bible,’ the text has not 
been subjected to any such vicious dismember- 
ment; and, if the volume were less inconvenient 
to the hand, and the character more easy to the 
eye, we could have little fault to find with the 
typographical arrangements of the editor. 
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But is not the condition of our common 
English Bibles obnoxious to charges of a far 
more grave description, than those which we 
have already noticed, and which merely relate to 
the size of the volume and the distribution of 
the letter-press? Does the translation itself 
present that full, correct, and distinct expres- 
sion of the sense of the original, which all Chris. 
tian people, who look to the sacred volume as 
their paramount religious authority wouid be 
desirous of possessing, and which all who enter- 
tain a pious reverence for its contents would be 
anxious to afford them? We do not ask this 
question unadvisedly, or from a desire of putting 
forward any peculiar theory or favorite devices 
of our own. We make the inquiry simply as 
Christian laymen, who most sincerely wish to 
learn what the Sacred Scriptures were designed 
to teach us; whose only means of acquiring a 
saving knowledge of the truth is an accurate 
translation, and who look to our ecclesiastical 
superiors for the grant of so reasonable a de- 
mand on their learning and their zeal. We stu- 
diously place ourselves in the position of persons, 
who are utterly ignorant of the original languages, 
and whose only information respecting the state 
of our national version is derived from the most 
patent and familiar sources, the notes of Scott, 
of Adam Clarke, of D’Oyley, and Mant, and of 
the Paragraph Bible: and we ask whether any 
man, with the continual emendations which are 
suggested in these commentaries before him, can 
entertain the persuasion, that our common Eng- 
lish Bible really does afford an adequate repr: 
sentation of the sense of the Inspired Writings, 
or that it should be allowed any longer to remain 
in its present unimproved condition ? 

What was the opinion of Selden, a high au- 
thority on such a subject, at the time of its last 
revision? ‘ There is no book,’ says that learned 
man, ‘so translated as the Bible for the purpose. 
If I translate a French book into English, I turn 
it into English phrase and not into French-Eng- 
lish. “Il fait froid,” I say, “It is cold;” not 
‘It makes cold :’’ but the Bible is rather trans- 
lated into English words, than into English 
phrase. The Hebraisms are kept, and the phrase 
of that language is kept; which is well enough 
so long as scholars have to do with it; but when 
it comes among the common people, Lord, what 
gear do they make of it !’* Most extraordinary, 
indeed, is the gear they make of it! And none 
but those who may have had the curiosity to 
turn occasionally into some of our country con- 
venticles, in which the neighboring tailor, or 
the journeyman cobbler, officiates as the exposi- 
tor of the Sacred Text, can imagine the misera- 
ble misapprehensions to which this peculiar, 
literal word for word mode of rendering the 
Scriptures has given rise. It may, perhaps, be 


*Selden’s Table Talk. 
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worth while to cite a few instances of the Hebrew 
phrases to which Selden alluded, and which, as 
literally translated, bewilder the understanding 
of the reader :—‘ A covenant of salt,’ means ‘a 
friendly contract ;’ ‘they are crushed in the 
gate,’ means ‘they are found guilty in a court of 
justice ;’ ‘branch and rush,’ means ‘the highest 
and lowest ;’ the calves of our lips,’ means ‘ the 
words of our mouths,’ ‘rising early,’ means, 
‘acting with alacrity ;’ ‘I have given you clean- 
ness of teeth,’ means ‘extreme scarcity.’ Such 
are the sort of Hebraisms which have been re- 
tained ; and, as Selden says, ‘ What gear do the 
common people make of them!’ But is it fair 
to the devotional feelings of the less educated 
classes of our countrymen, that the Bible should 
be placed before them in so ambiguous a form 
without any explanatory notice, and that at the 
same time any one should be allowed, whether 
qualified or unqualified, to interpret it to them 
as he will? 


(To be continued.) 


THE SAVING POWER OF HOME INFLUENCE. 

The tendency of agricultural pursuits is to 
give distinctness and strength to home associa- 
tions and influences. The greater communities 
are made up of the smaller; and as a community 


increases in magnitude, it decreases in its local | 


power and influences. At the base of all lies the 
divinely-appointed institution of the Family. It 


is here that the influence of woman is felt and 


recognized. It is here that “she openeth her 
mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is the law 
of kindness.” It is here that ‘ she looketh well 
to her household, and eateth not the bread of 
idleness.” It was at home that King Lemuel 
learned the good and wise “ words that his mo- 
-ther taught him.” Mother! the sweetest word 
in all the babbling languages of men! It is the 
mission of woman—it is the holy mission of the 
mother—to impress upon the young mind the 
first lessons of truth, virtue, wisdom and courage. 
Her empire is in the affections of her husband 
and children, who “arise up and call her 
blessed.” 

On the right regulation of these independent 
households, depends the welfare of the larger 
communities, which, with powers more limited, 
are composed of these smaller ones. And, so 
far as the influences of the Associations and 
Fairs are calculated to ennoble, dignify and en- 
rich the occupations of the farmer, just so far 
will they tend to increase the attractiveness, and 
the wholesome influences of his home—making 
him and the members of his household better 
citizens of the larger communities. 

The family being a divine institution, the 
sentiment and the affection upon which it is 
based are innate in man. Hence its universality. 
No merely human institution, however perfect, 
can ever take its place. Directly or indirectly, 
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almost all great and good men have been indebt- 
ed, for their beneficent power and influence, to 
the early teachings of parents and the genial 
nurture of home. Above all nations, we should 
cherish the family relation. The influence of 
home was the inspiration that swelled the great 
hearts of our fathers for the struggle which has 
given freedom to their sons; and we will fail to 
transmit the boon to our descendants, if we en- 
list not for its preservation the helps by which 
it was originally won. If all homes could be 
made pleasant, and all family relations fraternal, 
kind and pure, society would lose its hypocrisy 
and guile, and manhood, actuated by true Chris- 
tian. charity, would move steadily on, from 
triumph to triumph, towards the perfection of 
the intellectual and moral nature of man. 

The spirit of inquiry, investigation and enter- 
prise, that has been awakened at your township, 
county and State fairs, by competition for pre- 
miums on household fabrics, and on products of 
the dairy, the farm, and the shop, may be justly 
regarded as a link in the chain of home educa- 
tion; and this is a very proper direction for 
things to take at this period in our history. 

At the base of the prosperity of any people 
lics this great principle— Make labor fashionable 
at home. - Educate, instruct, encourage and offer 
all the incentives you can offer, to give interest 
and dignity to labor at home. Enlist the heart 
and the intellect of the family in the support of 
a domestic system that will make labor attractive 
at the homestead. By means of the powerful 
influences of early home education, endeavor to 
invest practical labor with an interest that will 
cheer the heart of each member of the family ; 
and thereby you will give to your household the 
grace, peace, refinement, and attraction which 
God designed a home should possess. 

The truth is, we must ¢alk more, think more, 
work more, and act more in reference to ques- 
tions relating to home. 

The training and improving of the physical, 
intellectual, social and moral powers and senti- 
ments of the youth of our country, requires 
something more than the school house, academy, 
college, and university. The young mind should 
receive judicious training in the field, in the 
garden, in the barn, in the work-shop, in the 
parlor, in the kitchen—in a word, around the 
hearth-stone, at home. 

Whatever intellectual attainments your son 
may have acquired, he is unfit to go forth into 
society if he has not had thrown around him the 
genial and purifying influences of parents, sisters, 
and the man-saving influence of the family go- 
vernment. The nation must look for virtue, 
wisdom, and strength, to the education that con- 
trols and shapes the home policy of the family 
circle. There can be no love of country where 
there is no love of home. Patriotism, true and 
genuine, the only kind worthy of the name, de- 
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rives its mighty strength from fountains that 
gush out around the hearthstone ; and those who 
forget to cherish the household interests, will 
soon learn to look with indifference upon the 
interests of their common country. 

We thus cultivate the roots—not the tops. 
We must make the family government, the 
school, tie farm, the church, the shop, the agri- 
cultural fairs, the laboratories of our future 
greatness. We must educate our sons to be 
farmers, artisans, architects, engineers, geolo- 
gists, botanists, chemists—in a word, practical 
men. Their eyes must be turned from Wash- 
ington to their States, counties, townships, dis- 
tricts, homes. This is true patriotism, und the 
only patriotism that will perpetually preserve 
the nation.—From Gov. Wright's Address at 
N. Y. State Fair, 10th mo. 1855. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCE R. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 5, 1856, 


What shall be done for the Poor? is a ques- 
tion which continues to be unsatisfactorily an- 
swered, as all experiments heretofore tried have 
not resulted in a permanent improvement of 
their condition. 

“The Poor ye have always with you,” said 
the blessed Master; and, whether this implies a 
defect in the constitution of society or a neces- 
sity, it is certainly the duty of every one, con. 
acientiously to enquire how far he is directly or 
indirectly instrumental in increasing or lessen- 
ing the suffering of his neighbor. 

It must be acknowledged that much time, 
effort, and money are frecly expended, and that 
bumerous schemes are energetically prosecuted 
for the aid of the poor and afflicted; but, is the 
same amount of energy used in searching out, 
and, if possible, removing the causes which pro- 
duce such a class ? 

It is not so much through the exertions of 


to perceive one cause why many are unable to 
procure the simple necessaries of life. The ele. 
vation of the waters of the ocean in one place is 
always followed by a corresponding depression in 
another ; and, to pursue the comparison, as each 
drop must retain its necessary and appropriate 
position with respect to another, that there may 
be a proper adjustment of the whole, so should 
every man endeavor correctly to walk in his 
allotted sphere, considering his influence upon 
those around him. 

There is an increasing tendency in this age, 
to luxury and display, and each one seems to be 
endeavoring, particularly among those who are 
termed “ fashionable,” to excel the other in ex- 
travagance. ‘This has its injurious effect upon 
the poorer classes, who are ever striving to imi- 
tate the practices, and attain to the condition of 
the rich. 

During the past season the land has been 
blessed with an abundant yield of every thing 
necessary for the sustenance of man; and yet 
we find the prices of these too high for a large 
portion of our population freely to partake. 

If we cast our eyes upon that part of the earth 
where the demon of war is creating terrible suf- 
ferings, we may see the effects of waste and ex- 
travagance in the wanton destruction of that 
which thousands absolutely need to sustain life. 
A late account says, ‘“‘ A large amount of Russian 
grain, on the coast of Gheerskeinan, had been 
destroyed by an Allied flotilla, sent for the pur- 
pose. The grain was packed in six tiers, which 
extended alony the coast for two miles.” 

Although this one act may not produce any 
material change in the market price of the com. 
modity destroyed, yet it is an instance of delibe- 
rate, reckless waste which will continue to be 
repeated so long as the disposition to such excess 


| is indulged and encouraged ; there is, therefore, 


benevolent socteties, as by private, individual | 
labor, that the most effectual remedy will be | 0 security, at present, against an increase of 


found for the destitution which prevails around , disastrous consequences which would seriously 
us. And this labor must commence in the affect the valuation of all the necessaries of life, 
family circle, where an influence can be exerted, and consequently augment the suffering and des- 
which, although it may be deemed of no avail, ' titution prevailing. 
on account of the smallness of its sphere, will! Our Society may, by many, be considered as 
ever extend and enlarge—clearly showing in not being accessory in producing the poverty 
mnany forms its great importance. | surrounding us. But, although we may not 
When we hear of the large amount of money | | directly contribute to its existence, yet “ with 
absorbed in the purchase of a few purely orna-| blushing and confusion of face,” it must be ac- 
mental articles of dress or furniture, it is easy | knowledged that, indirectly, we are also in this 
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thing verily guilty “ conceraing our brother’’— 
for, instead of a firm continuance in the path of 
simplicity, practically upholding our testimonies 
against surrounding evils, and thus establishing 
a barrier to their injurious effects, we have gone 
with the multitude in the gratification of pride 
and ostentation, until we are scarcely distin- 
guishable among them. 


Marriep,—On Third day, the 11th inst., by the 
order of the Religious Society of Friends, at the 
house of Caleb Haines, in Fellowship, N. J., 
AnprEw Griscom, of Salem, to Hannan ANN 
Stokes, of the former place. 


THE FRENCH EXPOSITION. 


The French Exposition, though less effective 
than ours as a spectacle, is found, on careful ex- 
amination in detail, to present extraordinary 
signs of progress in mechanical art—not so 
much in the form of new inventions, as in per- 
fecting what was already known. In this re- 
spect, the collection surprises those best able to 
form an opinion of its value; and the adjudica- 
tion of medals will be made in conformity with 
it. Many, who not being inventors, have taken 
up an invention and converted it into a branch 
of industry will have a medal; the development of 
industry and skill being considered by the 
juries—and rightly—worthy of reward. 

Some of the things exhibited are well worth 
attention on this side the Channel, and we must 
not let the war divert us from consideration of 
the ways and means by which it is to be carried 
on, and social welfare promoted. Thereis Beau 
mont and Mayer’s thermogenic-engine, which 
heats water and generates steam without fuel or 
fire. As yet, its applicability to mechanical 
purposes is not apparent; but ways have been 
found of turning it to account. For instance, it 
is kept fully employed in heating the chocolate 
sold in thousands of cups per day to visitors ; 
and this is accomplished without any breach of 
the law that prohibits fire within the building. 
And the Emperor, having seen the engine in ac- 
tion, ordered one to be sent to the Crimea, where, 
in case of the troops having to pass another win- 
ter there, it would serve to heat soup, coffee, or 
water, whether fuel was to be had or not—no 
unimportant consideration during a campaign. 
Moreover, it may supply heat to the cooking- 
galley of a ship, as well as to the chocolate-es- 
tablishment; and thus shews how a source of 
danger from fire on shipboard may be avoided. 

The construction of this machine is simple 
enough to be understood from a brief description. 
A boiler is made, traversed by a conical tube of 
copper, 30 inches diameter at the top, 35 inches 
at the bettom, inside of which a cone of wood of 
the same shape is fitted, enveloped in a padding 
of hemp. An oil-vessel keeps the hemp continu- 
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ally lubricated, and the wooden cone is so con- 
trived as to press steadily against the inside of 
the copper, and to rotate rapidly by means of a 
crank turned by hand or horse-power. The 
whole of the boiler outside of the copper cone is 
filled with water. Thus constructed the machine 
in the Exposition, with 400 revolutions a minute, 
makes 400 litres of water boil in about three 
hours by the mere effect of the friction of the 
oiled tow against the copper. When once the 
boiling-point is reached, it may be maintained 
for any length of time, or as long as the move- 
ment is continued. It is quite easy to keep the 
steam in the boiler at a pressure of two atmos- 
pheres, where, besides the uses above mentioned, 
it blows a whistle as lustily as any locomotive. 

Many improvements of telegraphic apparatus 
are exhibited : Gintl’s, for sending messages in 
opposite directions at the same time; Varley’s 
‘translator,’ for employing Morse’s printing-ap- 
paratus in connection with the needle-telegraph; 
and Breguet’s portable instrument, one of which 
we are told is carried by every train in France. 
Should any stoppage or accideut occur, the con- 
ductor alights with the instrument, connects one 
wire with the earth, the other with the 
line of telegraph, and can thus commu- 
nicate. with the stations cn cither side of 
him. Breguet bas also his ‘electric-monitor and 
automatic-controller,’ by which the ‘ coaching- 
superintendent’ of any line can be kept informed 
of the progress of a train through its whole jour- 
ney, the signals being transmitted as it passes 
each distance-post. Another instrument, by the 
same maker, is intended for use in the termini, 
or where the premises are extensive. A train 
arrives ; a clerk touches the commutator of the 
instrument; a hammer is released, which strik- 
ing a large bell the sound is heard afar, and 
brings the porters and attendants together; and, 
by the number of strokes on the bell, tells 
whether the arrival is a passenger or luggage 
train. Breguet is one of those who will have a 
medal for creating an industry ; he employs nu- 
merous workmen, and has made more than 4000 
instruments. His watch—also in the Exposi- 
tion—excites much interest and admiration: it 
tells the name and day of the month, the equa- 
tion of time; is a repeater, striking the minute 
as well as the hour; it is a thermometer of tol- 
erable accuracy, and winds itself up by the 
action of its own movement. The price of this 
remarkable piece of workmanship is 30,000 
francs. 

The calculating-machine—that specimen of 
Swedish ingenuity, which was shewn in Lon- 
don for some months of the present year—is now 
in Paris. And little less extraordinary is the 
composing and distributing machine in the Dan- 
ish department—as though Sweden and Den- 
mark were having a trial of skill. Machines for 
setting up or for distributing type are not new, 
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but this combines both operations; and while 
the compositcr is composing a page by playing 
on a series of keys arranged as in the piano, the 
type that has been printed from is distributed at 
the same moment. Much time is thereby saved; 
in addition to which the machine—so say the 
inventors—will do the work of four men. An 
eminent London publisher, who has scen it, 
thinks the working capability rather under than 
over stated. 

Apropros of printing: those who saw the col- 

lection of books printed at Tours, can hardly 
fail to have been struck by their cheapness. We 
do not mean cheapness and bad quality; for the 
books are unexceptionable in paper, typography, 
engravings, and binding, and we know of no case 
in which the material and workmanship are 
equalled at the same cost. The establishment 
at Tours has been in existence upwards of a cen- 
tury, but only within recent years has it grown 
to its present development. It is indeed a book- 
factory, where every part of the production is 
carried on, and excellence and low price insured 
by the division of labor. It is well worth a visit. 
The books are mostly such as are to be read by 
Roman Catholics. They never contain anything 
offensive to good morals; and being recommend- 
ed by the bishops and other clergy, the sale and 
circulation are immense. 
; There are many interesting things, too, shew- 
ing what may be done in the multiplication of 
food resources. M. Magnin, of Clermont-Fer- 
rand, has been so successful in converting the 
common red hard wheat of Auvergne, once 
thought useless, into vermicelli, maccaroni, semo- 
lina, &c., that in the country around Le Puy 
there are not fewer than 1500 mills, and the 
quantity produced is reckoned by millions of 
kilogrammes. In 1837, France imported 1,000,- 
000 kilogrammes from Italy ; now the importa- 
tion is deseribed as next to nothing. 

There is also the process for preserving vege- 
tables, and another by which fresh meat may be 
kept perfectly sweet, for perhaps an unlimited 
time. There are legs of mutton, loins of veal, 
poultry, &., in the Exposition, which were pre- 
pared three years ago, and are still as good as on 
the first day of their treatment, and show no 
signs of alteration. They have all the odor and 
appearance of meat recently killed, no taint or 
shrinking being perceptible. There are fruits, 
also preserved in the same way—bunches of 
grapes, melons, apples, &c.; and vegetables, 
among which a cauliflower is as plump and 
bright with bloom as if but just brought from 
the garden. What renders the process the more re- 
markable is, that no pains are required to exclude 
air from the things preserved, a wire-screen alone 
being necessary to keep off flies and other insects. 
A three years’ trial may perhaps be considered 
decisive ; and now there remains to see whether 
place or climate affect the result. If not, the dis- 
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covery—if such it be—may be regarded as one 
likely to prove highly beneficial. One of our 
most eminent savans was offered a Icg of mutton 
on his departure from Paris, that he might con- 
vince his friends in England of the reality of the 
process for preservation. What the process is 
remains a secret; but we have heard whispered 
by a distinguished chemist that it consists in 
nothing more than brief immersion in very weak 
sulphuric acid. The acid, it is said, so coagu- 
lates the albumen, that a coat is formed on the 
surface of the joints, impervious to the air, and 
without affecting the flavour.— Chambers’ Jour. 
nal, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON THE HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF BIRDS, 


The habits and instincts of birds, is a subject 
full of intense interest tothe admirer of the handy 
work of divine Providence, inasmuch as the 
feathered inhabitants of the air constitute one 
of the most perfect and beautiful of his creations ; 
and are endowed with faculties, capacities, and 
instincts, as wonderful as are possessed by any 
other family of the vast animal kingdom. 

A most interesting portion of the history of 
birds is found in the great variety of food neces- 
sary for their subsistence. Some feed almost ex- 
clusively upon grain ; these are chiefly comprised 
in the class denominated by naturalists Gal- 
linacea, and include the common chicken, turkey, 
pheasant, partridge, &c. Others, and by far the 
larger portion of the whole tribe, subsist chiefly 
upon insects, worms, caterpillars, &c. These, 
as would reasonably be supposed, are of the great- 
est service to man, inasmuch as they destroy 
noxious worms and insects, which, if suffered to 
live and be reproduced, would consume or destroy 
the product of hisindustry. Hence the intelligent 
husbandman, instead of slaughtering the beauti- 
ful little birds which annually visit his farm, and 
build their nests within sight of his habitation, 
uses every means to preserve them, and even to 
induce them to come in greater nuinbers, know- 
ing that they are his friends, and that, but for 
them, he would frequently lose much of the pro- 
duct of his labor. A farmer was heard to lament 
the non-appearance as usual of large flocks of 
insectivorous birds which had been in the habit 
of annually visiting his premises. He said that 
never until that season had he observed his orna- 
mental and other trees covered with caterpillars, 
and grubs burrowing at the roots of those in his 
orchards; that season, however, his ornamental 
trees had been stripped of their foliage, and many 
of his apples and other fruit trees killed by the 
grubs. He stated that the reason was perfectly 
evident ; the birds, from some cause unknown, 
had failed to come as usual, and he anxiously 
solicited some means to be devised for inducing 
their return. With these facts before us, is it 
not incumbent upon- us all to exert what influ- 
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ence we may possess, to prevent the wanton de- 

struction of these useful and beautiful little 

sylvan gleaners? Thousands of them are annu- 

ally killed by idle and thoughtless boys, with no 

other object than wanton destruction, and we 

have seen men, and men of education and intelli- 

gence, shooting little birds which were useless as 

food, merely to gratify their love of killing, or to 

give evidence of their skill as marksmen. N. P. 

Willis, in a graphic description of a sportman’s 

courage, has thus characterized these brave gen- 

tlemen : 

“Lightning was in his eye; 

His step was firm, but stealthy as the Tiger’s, 

And his limbs stirred, like the springiyig steel ; 

In his hand he held the instrument of death, 

And on his breast the insignia of the deadly trade 
were crossed ; 

Look! he has marked his victim; 

And his form stoops to a keener gaze; 

On, and still onward; it will answer now; 

Slowly he raises up his sinewy form, 

And stands a giant: 

Dreadfully minute his deadly preparations. 

All is done, a moment, a keen flash, 

And to the ground falls the unconscious Robin! 

Hail brave man.” 


The term Ornithology is formed by two Greek 
words, ornithos and logos, and signifies the his- 
tory of birds. This science has been cultivated 


by many of the master minds of every age, from 
that of Aristotle and Pliny, down to the present 


day. We say the master minds, because, much as 
this and other kindred sciences may be derided 
by the ignorant, it is interesting to know that 
men possessing the most splendid abilities, both 
of this and almost every preceding age, have not 
only thought it not beneath their dignity to de- 
vote attention to the classification of birds, but 
have toiled laboriously to elucidate the subject, 
and brought all the resources of their great 
minds to bear upon what, in the plenitude’ of 
popular ignorance, would be denominated trifling 
and pusillanimous. This allusion is made to 
minute descriptions of species, and of the various 
characteristics, whether of form or habit, peculiar 
to each class. The great Linnzeus distinguished 
himself in this, as in most other branches of 
physical science. Buffon, Cuvier, and a whole 
host of stars, forming a galaxy as brilliant as the 
world ever witnessed, followed in his luminous 
track, These men, with hundreds of others who 
might be mentioned, studied and wrote upon the 
subject as a science. They formed ingenious 
and beautiful theories, by which the various di- 
visions of the animal kingdom could be classified ; 
and experience has shewn many of these to be 
strictly in accordance with the design of nature 
in their formation. Whilst, however, it seemed 
to be peculiarly the province of the eminent 
persons alluded to, to describe and classify the 
tens of thousands of exquisite birds known to 
exist upon the earth, it was reserved to subse- 
quent naturalists to be the historians, in the 


proper sense of that term, of the feathered tribes. 
One of the first of these was Francis Willoughby, 
an Englishman who flourished about the middle 
of the Seventeenth century. Willoughby’s writ- 
ings partake more of the character of histories 
than strictly scientific disquisitions. He de- 
scribed not only the plumage and general form 
of birds, but gave minute, and in many instances 
accurate accounts of their general habits, their 
food, peculiarities of midification, &c.; but although 
he travelled much in foreign countries both alone 
and in company with his friends Ray and Sir 
Philip Skippon, on purpose to observe the habits 
and manners of birds, he has yet been deluded 
into publishing and thus perpetuating many of 
the gross and absurd errors which in his time 
so universally obtaiued in Great Britain, as well 
as in other countries. We will here allude to two 
instances of egregious error committed by emi- 
nent naturalists of the olden time, one of which 
retains its hold upon the minds of the ignorant 
inhabitants of some parts of Europe even to the 
present day. Most persons are acquainted with a 
little bird which in this country in some sort re- 
presents, or is analogous to, the Nightingale in 
Europe, inasmuch as it emits all the music of 
which it is capable at night. If report speaks 
truth, however, with regard to the exquisite and 
ravishing song of the latter, the similitude must 
here cease. The bird alluded to is the Whip- 
poor-will, and if’ his nocturnal ditty is not so 
musical as that of the sweet songster to which he 
has been compared, it possesses for many of us a 
charm, derived from early and sweet association, 
which even the trilling lays of the celebrated 
poets’ bird would fail to equal. There is with us 
another species of the same genus called common- 
ly the Night Hawk, and in the South the “ Bull 
Bat.” There are several species in Europe, the 
most common of which is known in England by 
the name of the “Fern Owl.” In one country 
you perceive it is called a “ Hawk,”’ in another a 
‘‘ Bat,” and in a third an “Owl.” Now it is 
almost needless to say that it is neither, but as 
different from all as it is possible for an animal 
having wings to be. The common European 
species called “ Fern Owl” is particularly abun- 
dant on the continent, and inhabits chiefly the 
Alpine or colder regions. The peasants of 
Switzerland early imbibed the ridiculous notion 
that this bird visited their flocks of goats by 
night, and by some process, not explained, suc- 
ceeded in depriving them of their milk. In 
consequence of this absurd belief, a war of exter- 
mination was carried on against the poor “ Fern 
Owls,” and even to this day, ifa peasant happen 
to espy one of the devoted race quietly dozing by 
day upon the branch of a tree, he is instantly 
sacrificed. This bird was early described by 
British naturalists ; Dr. Latham made the genus, 
and instead of searching among the Greek or 
Latin for some appellation derived from a visible 
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peculiarity, he chose to form it from the impos- 

sible habit attributed to it by the ignorant pea- 

sants of Switzerland. Hence he named it “ Capri 

Mulgus,” from the two words Cupra (a goat) and 

Mulgi (to suck,) the “‘ Goat Sucker !” thus per- 

as an error, instead of laboring, as natura- | 
ists always should, to promulgate truth and 

eradicate falsehood. The consequence is, that, 

according toa rule to which naturalists always 

profess to adhere, all birds in every part of the 

world possessing general peculiarities similar to 

those of the “ Fern Owl,” must be called “ Capri 

Mulgus,” Goat Sucker. Even our favorite Whip- 
poor-Will, as well asthe Night Hawk, are by 

this rule both Goat Suckers, although nothing 

could be further from their intentions than to 

commit the acts of aggression which must by 

their very cognomen be attributed to them. One 

more case may be stated somewhat similar, and 

even more ludicrously erroneous, if that be pos- | 
sible. When the great Linnzus formed the 
design of classifying and describing all the birds | 
then known to inhabit the world, which he had 

in his possession, or to which he could obtain 
access, he had in his cabinet several specimens | 
of the beautiful Paradise bird of Java. The skins 
then (as now) were prepared by the natives, and 

by them intended, not for the cabinet of the 

naturalist, but for the bonnets of the ladies. 

Hence they uniformly removed the legs as being 

of noservice. They had been, however, excised 

with so much care, and the feathers arranged 

over the multilated parts so neatly, as almost to 
lead to the supposition that legs had never grown 

there. Now marvellous as it may seem, the great 
Linnzeus himself was completely deceived by 

what had certainly never been intended by the 

simple natives of Java as an artifice, andactually 

described the poor bird as being destitute of 
legs; perpetuating, as in the other case, the egre- 

gious error by forming a specific appellation to 

correspond to his /ame description, so that to this 

day the name of the greater bird of Paradise 

stands *‘ Paradisea Apoda,’”’ the Paradise bird | 
without legs. 





[To be continued } 


ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD AT DAYBREAK. 
BY THE LATE R. CECIL- : j 
** Let me go, for the day breaketh.” 


Cease here longer to detain me, 
Kindest mother drowned in woe, 
Now thy kind carresses pain me; 
Morn advances, let me go. 


See yon orient streak appearing ! 
Harbinger of endless day ; 

Hark ! a voice the darkness cheering, 
Calls my new born soul away ! 


Lately launched, a trembling stranger, 
On this world’s wide boisterous flood, 
Pierced with sorrows, tossed with danger, 
Gladly I return to God. 
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Now my cries shall cease to grjeve thee; 
Now my trembling heart find rest ; 

Kinder arms than thine receive me, 
Softer pillow than thy breast. 


Weep not o’er these eyes that languish, 
Upward turning toward their home ; 

Raptured, they forget all anguish, 
While they wait to see thee come. 

There, my mother, pleasures centre— 
Weeping, parting, care or woe 

Ne’er our Father’s house shall enter— 
Morn advances, let me go. 

As through this calm holy dawning, 
Silent glides my parting breath 

To an everlasting moming— 
Gently close my eyes in death. 

Blessings endless, richest blessings, 
Pour their streams upon thy heart, 

(Though no language yet possessing) 
Breathes my spirit ere we part. 

Yet to leave thee sorrowing, rends me, 
Though again his voice I hear, 

Rise! May every grace attend thee, 
Rise and seek to meet me there! 


THE KNELL OF TIME. 

Heard you that knell ? it was the knell of Time! 
And is Time dead ? I thought Time never died: 
I knew him, old, ’tis true, and full of years, 
And bald, except in front; but he was strong 
As Hercules: I saw him grasp the oak ; 
It fell ! the tower; it crumb'ed ! and the stone, 
The sculptured monument that marked the grave 
Of fallen greatness, ceased its pompous strain 
As Time came by. Yes, Time was very strong. 
And I thought too strong for death to grapple with: 
But I remember, now, his step was light, 
And though he moved at rapid rate, and trod 
On adamant, his tread was never heard! 
And there was something frightful in the thought 
That in the silence of the midnight hour, 
When all was hushed as death, and not a sound 
Crept o’er my window’s sill, or woke 
The echo sleeping there in such an hour 
He trod my chamber, and I heard him not ; 
And I have held my breath and listened close, 
To catch one footfall as he glided by ; 
But not a slumbering sound awoke or sighed. 
And the thought struck me then, that one whose step 

as so much like a spirit’s tread, whose acts 
Were all so noiseless, like the world unseen, 
Would soon be fit for other worlds than this ; 
Fit for high converse with immortal minds, 
Unfettered by the flesh, unchained to earth. ; 
Time’s movements! Oh, how fleet! and yet, bow still! 
Still as the morning sunbeam, as it kissed 
The blushing flower, but shook not e’en the tears 
Of night, the lingering dew-drop, from its leaves, 
Nor woke the wild bee, slumbering in its folds. 


DISCOVERY OF THE BRITISH ARCTIC SHIP 
RESOLUTE. 

New Haven, Dec. 24. 
The British ship Resolute abandoned in the 
Arctic ice, was brought by Capt. Budington into 
the port of New London yesterday, with all her 
armaments, stores and equipments on bourd. 
She is a new and handsome vessel, and worth 
$100,000. When found she had drifted over 
1000 miles from the place where she was aban- 
doned. An effort will be made to bring her here. 
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terly Review, upon the Charities and the Poor 

of London. 

(Continued from page 651.) 

The notions of charity which were entertained 
by our predecessors, must be much enlarged to 
adapt them to the use of modern times. To re- 
lieve suffering merit, though its most pleasing, is 
by no means its most frequent nor its most im- 
portant task. Guilt and poverty are closely con- 
nected. Misconduct leads to poverty, poverty 
tempts to crime. To discriminate between them 
would be as hard a task as that imposed by the 
Lord Mayor on the mutinous scavengers when 
they remonstrated that they were hired to remove 
the dirt, but not the snow. The civic Solomon 
admitted the plea, but enjoined them with all 
haste to separate the one from the other. It 
matters not with what views the philanthropist 
begins his task. The humane are anxious to 
supply the physical wants of the poor, the states- 
mau tries to raise their social condition, the mis- 
sionary sighs to enlighten their spiritual darkness. 
The means which all must employ are the same. 
Ifthey would christianise, they must civilize. 
If they would feed, they mustreform. In short, 
charity. must embrace every effort which benevo- 
lence can devise to rouse the slothful, tame the 
brutal, instruct the ignortnt, and preach the Gos- 
pel to the native heathen. 

But in thus enlarging the aims of charity, it is 
necessary to prescribe some limits to its exercise; 
and in this country the law which allows no one, 
however worthless, to want a bare subsistence, 
enables us to draw the boundary line with some 
precision. Private charity withdraws its aid from 
the detected imposter and the shameless mendi- 
cant, the incorrigibly idle and the dissolute, and 
leaves them to the stern justice or to the cold 
bounty of the law. There is indeed a case where 
charity would fain interpose if possible. As work- 
houses are now constituted, it is painful to con- 
sign age and infirmity to their inhospitable shel- 
ter. But this is an artificial difficulty, the exis- 
tence of which is contrary to the intentions of 
the law and the dictates of humanity. The poor- 
house, which is justly made distasteful to the 
able-bodied vagrant, should present a different as- 
pect to those who are driven thither by no fault 
of their own, and the grievance we have to com- 
plain of is one which, for the sake of all con- 
cerned, should be remedied without delay. It is 
the insolence of its officials and the insubordi- 
nation of its inmates that make the poor-house 
what we have heard respectable paupers call it, ‘a 
hell upon earth.’ It is intolerable that an asy- 
lum established by law, instead of being made 
formidable to the bad by the order it enforces, 
should be made revolting to the good by the li- 

cence it permits. We impute no blame to the 
poor laws, but we are glad to avail ourselves of 
the opportunity of pointing out a defect in their ex- 
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Extracts from an article in the London Quar- | 
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ecution, which every magistrate and poor-law 
guardian may do something to amend. 

The charitable machinery which has gradually 
been organized to assail the ever-growing mass of 
social evils is the work of many founders, and so 


| happily has the variety of tastes and sympathies 


directed these disconnected efforts that the whole 
presents the appearance of a combined plan. The 
number of charitable institutions is so considera- 
ble that Mr. Low’s catalogue of them, though the 
information it gives is most judiciously con- 
densed, occupies no less than 450 pages. Of 
these various schemes, comprising every resource 
which man’s ingenuity has as yet invented to aid 
man’s infirmity, it is difficult to devise such a 
classification as may enable the reader to com- 
prehend them in one view as compouent parts of 
one uniform whole. But perhaps we may best 
perceive their relations to each other and to their 
common object by arranging them as they repre- 
sent, first, the simpler, and then the more com- 
plex notion of charity as it successively enlarged 
its views to meet the wants of advancing civiliza- 
tion. Thus to the first class belong those in- 
stitutions whose simple aim is to provide for the 
old, instruct the young, heal the sick, and pre- 
serve life under various circumstances of peril. 
To the second, those which have been set on foot 
with the hope of effecting social improvement 
and moral reform. 

At the head of the first class stand those time- 
honored foundations raised by the pious of former 
days—‘ Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, 
leaders of the people by their counsels, wise and 

| eloquent in their instructions, rich men furnished 
with ability, living peaceable in their habita- 
tious.** These for the most part have been 
magnificently endowed, and require nothing from 
posterity but that degree of interest and attention 
which may suffice to preserve them from decay 
by ventilating them with the free current of 
publicity. The first idea that occurs to the 
philanthropist of a rude age is to provide an 
asylum for the old. There is a time, thought 
our ancestors, when man can no longer toil for 
his bread. There is a time when his care should 
be directed to the bread of lifealone. And they 
loved to dwell on the image of old age rescued 
by charity from toil aud want to atone for the 
follies of youth, by 


‘Counted beads and countless prayer,’ 


and to send up daily orisions for the soul of its 
benefactor. 

The earliest of these foundations is St. Kath- 
erine’s, whose modern Gothic is so conspicuous 
in Regent’s Park. The most celebrated are the 
Royal Hospitals of Greenwich and Chelsea, but 


*Eccles. xliv. The fifteen first verses of this beau- 
tiful chapter are usually read on the commemoration 


days of the great foundations. It is known as the 


* Founder’s chapter.’ 
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it would be unjust to the claims which their in-j‘ necessitous children, whether orphans or not,’ 
mates possess on the gratitude of their country | Of the former some are restricted to particular 
to class them among eleemosynary institutions. | classes. The most ancient was instituted for the 
Exclusive of these Mr. Low reckons eleven} orphan children of the clergy, four ure for the 
colleges and superior foundations, and eighty-two | orphans of soldiers and sailors, and one for those 
alms-houses. Many of the latter, which have | who have been deprived of their parents by the 
been erected in modern days, depend in part on| cholera. Of the latter, St. Ann’s School, at 
voluntary contributions, and also are restricted | Brixton, is best known to the public by the 
by limitations which are intended to make them | active canvass which is constantly going on to 
subserve the cause of morality and religion. But | obtain admission to its benefits. 1t is open to all 
the zeal for founding institutions of this class | without restriction, except that a preference is 
was materially abated by the enactment of the | accorded to those who have known better days. 
Poor Laws, which superseded the necessity for | These institutions maintain and educate an ag- 
them, and the doctrines of the Reformation, | gregate of 14,500 children. In a majority of 
which discountenanced vicarious devotion, and | cases the admissions depend on the votes of the 
has in modern days almost entirely given way to} subscribers. But (as is also the case in the Pen. 
sounder plans of dispensing charity. Associa- | sion societies) any opulent contributor may ob- 
tions which limit their aid to the grant of anj| tain immediate admittance for a duly qualified 
annuity afford a more welcome relief to the dis- | candidate by the payment of a fixed sum, which 
tressed, and extend the benefits of the charitable | varies in different institutions from 50/. to 2001. 
fund much further, than expensive foundations | Both parties profit by the transaction. Dona 
which impose the obligation of residence. tions of this kind are funded for the permanent 
The first ‘ Benevolent Society’ was founded in | benefit of the charity, and the benefactor obtains 
1811, by Peter Herve who (Mr. Low tells us) | an excellent education and maintenance for the 
injured his health and his fortune in the attempt, | object of his charity at a trifling cost. 
(an arduous one at the time, when the public] The efforts to promote national education, 
were less accessible to appeals of this kind than | though now superintended by the Privy Council, 
they are at present,) and who lived tonced, but | and assisted by grants from Parliament, were 
would never accept, the help of his own charity. | originated, and are mainly supported, by the 
Its object is to supply small pensions from 20/.| energy and the bounty of individuals, Though 
to 30/. a-year to persons of a better class (who | so much remains to be done, we cannot, without 
have reached the age of 60,) without distinctions | a sense of gratitude, recollect that the parent 
of country or religion. The candidates are | societies, aud the network of schools with which 
elected on a poll of the subscribers, but no case | they have covered the country, have been called 
is placed on the list till it has been investigated | into existence since the days, which many of our 
and approved by the committee. Mr. Low reck- | readers can well remember, when Bell and his 
ons sixteen of these societies with slight variations | follower, Lancaster, brought into general notice 
in their rules and restrictions. Since the last | the subjectof education. Both pursued a similar 
edition of his work was published, a society ex- | plan of tuition, but they differed in one vital 
clusively for Governesses, and another for Gar-} point. Dr. Bell made religion an integral part 
deners, have been established. He estimates | of his system, and of course could teach only the 
their united funds at 18,000/. a-year, of which | doctrines he professed, those of the established 
15,000/. depends on the precarious payments of | church. Lancaster, who was a dissenter, desired 
annual subscribers. There are few charities to | to make it only an accessory, and by leaving to 
which it is possible to contribute with greater | his scholars the choice of their religion, to open 


certainty of doing good, and few, if we may judge | his schools to the professors of all creeds. Since 
from the earnest canvassing for admittance, and | then, these two systems have divided the advo- 
the large number of disappointed candidates, 


cates and promoters of education. The National 
which stand more in need of increased support. | Society is the representative of the one party, 
The foundations for the education of youth are | and the British aud Foreign School Society of 
such as befit the grandeur of the cities of London | the other. 
and Westminister. The more important of these | Midway between places of education and in- 
are familiar to all. But we cannot pause to pay | firmaries, and partaking of the character of both, 
even a passing tribute to the talents and genius | are the schools for those who are suffering from 
they have fostered, or the virtues that have | some privation imposed upon them by stepdame 
adorned them ; our present busincss is with the | nature at their birth. The institutions for the 
humbler institutions, for the most part of recent | Indigent Blind, and for the Deaf and Dumb, 
date, which are supported chiefly or solely by | would each furnish materials for a longer paper 
voluntary subscriptions. Besides the parochial than we can devote to the entire charities of 
schools and other ‘ merely local establishments,’ London. We would entreat the reader to pay 
Mr. Low enumerates fifteen schools for the main- them a visit: he will be well rewarded by witness- 
tenance and education of orphans, and sixteen for ing the wonderful effects produced by human 
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ingenuity and perseverance, when inspired by |ofhis home, may find in the establishment at 
Christian love. The visitor will find these in- | Walton-upon-Thames the fresh air and generous 
stitutions (and indeed all the others to which we | food which, more than all the drugs of the 
have referred) in what is called a flourishing | pharmacopoia, are needed to recruit his strength. 
state, that is to say, they are admirably managed, | Alas! in how many ailments of the poor it is the 
and rich enough to be eminently useful: the }cook and not the physician which should pre- 
sonual income for the most part equals the | scribe !|* 
annual expenditure, and not. many among them} The institution for training nurses is admira- 
are reduced to the alternative either of encroach- | bly designed as the complement to qur hospitals. 
ing on their capital, or diminishing their useful- | Kindness of heart, it is true, cannot be taught, 
ness. Docs he ask what more is needed? Let| but method, economy of labor, and all the routine 
him call on any subscriber and see the applica- | of treatment which kindness would suggest, may 
tions for admission, perplexing by their variety, | be learnt as a lesson. Much of the efficiency, 
distressing by their importunity, which cover the | and more of the comfort of the hospitals, depend 
table, or, it may be, fill the waste basket; and] on the nurses. It is bad economy to pay them 
let him reflect that unless the means of the society | ill ; it is cruelty to the patients as well as to them- 
are enlarged, each successful candidate destroys | selves to overtask their strength. By such ill- 
the hopes of a dozen not less deserving than | treatment their health will be impaired and their 
himself. standard of duty lowered. Persons of respect- 
Among the benefactors of mankind enumerated | ability will be deterred from taking the situation, 
by the wise Son of Sirach we should not have|and the service of the wards will eventually 
omitted ‘such as found out musical tunes and | suffer. 
recited verses in writing.’ It was neither Pre- Cs Rees 
late, Prince, nor Peer, but the minstrel of Henry 
Re Rahere by name, who founded St. Barthol- 
omew’s, the first London hospital, ‘ for the relief : ‘ 
of 100 sore and diseased seuteinn! It is strange We have ascertained the hour of death in 
that no similar foundation followed till St. | 2/880 instances, of all ages, and have arrived at 
Thomas’s, Southwark, in 1558, was endowed out | interesting conclusions. We may remark that 
of the spoils of the monasteries. The increased | the population from which the data are derived, 
value of preperty has raised the income of both | i8 ® ™xed population in every respect, and that 
these hospitals to upwards of 30,0002. a year. the deaths occurred during ® period of several 
Karly in the eightcenth century, the munificence | Y°*"S- If the deaths of the 2,880 persons had 
of Mr. Guy, a bookseller at Tamworth, and sub- ccourred indiGerentty, at-any hour during the 
sequently of Mr. Hunt, endowed the hospital 24, then 120 would have occurred at cach hour. 
which bears the name of its first founder with | But this was, by no means, the case. There are 
sums amounting to upwards of 450,000/., the | t¥° hours in which the proportion was remark- 
largest, Mr. Low remarks, ever contributed by ably below this ; two minima, in fact, namely, 
private persons to charitable purposes. from midnight to 1 o’clock, when the deaths are 
The remaining nine of the twelve General 83 per om below the average, aad from noon 
Medical Hospitals are supported by voluntary to lo clock, when they — — ” ons. 
contribution; and all, we regret to say, have to below. From 3 - 6 — A. M., inclusive, 
complain of resources undeveloped for want of and from 3 to 7 o clock, P. M., et ey 
means or of expenditure exceeding their income. dual increase, in the former, of 23} per cent. 
Moreover, the aggregate of the whole, as the dis- above the a = the latter of o4 yes cent. 
trict visitor will tell us to his sorrow, falls short The maximum of death is from 5 to 6 o'clock, 
of the need of the metropolis. The general | A+ ™-, when it is 40 per cent. above the average 5 
hospitals are aided by various establishments for | the — during the hour before midnight, when 
affording medical treatment and relief in special | !* '8 25 per cont. in Saal lo third es of ta 
case, and so numerous are these, that (together | °°SS ' that from 9 to = we = in ae . no , 
with the dispensaries) they fill sixty of Mr. Low’s —— h per — 7 oy sens aa - 
pages. Every year adds to their number, but 3 P. M., the deaths are less a 
we dare not set this down as so much clear gain 164 per cent. below the average, the owl ofas 
to humanity. ‘There is reason to fear that the |"00 being the most fatal. From 3 o'clock, 
unis of tho gst howpiala have delinedy s8| rue prc Maa Loum (Gndecen 
Parma) established in her kitchen a department for 
other channels. the supply of well dressed and wholesome food to 
Among the special hospitals most remarkable | such poor patients as could produce a medical certifi- 
for the benevolent thoughtfulness of their con- | cate that they needed it. Might not a ers of the 
céption, the hospital for Convalescence is pre- Convalescent Hospital be established in London for a 


; ‘ similar purpose? But, unfortunately, that institution 
eminent. The poor patient who cannot recover | itself is reduced to the greatest difficulties by the 
in the close atmosphere and on the meagre diet | bankruptcy of Messrs. Strahan and Co. 


THE HOURS MOST FATAL TO LIFE. 
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P. M., the deaths rise to 54 per.cetit: above the rect method to make the light burn more bril- 
average, and then fall from that hour to 11) liant. 
Pp. M., averaging 6% per cenit. below the mean. 


Doring the hours from 9 to TI oelock in the} Pxrgvisnness.—He that flings the colorings 
evening, there is a minimum of 6} per cent. | of a peevish 1emper on things around him, will 


below the average. Thus, the least*mortality is | overlay with it the most blessed sunshine that 
during the midday hours, namely, from 10 to 3} 


' r | ever fell on terrestrial objects, and make them 
o'clock ; the greatest during early morning hours, | reflect the hues of his own heart; whereas he 
from 8 to 6 o’clock. About one-third of the | whose soul flings out of itself the sunshine of a 


total deaths were children under five years of| benevulent disposition, will make it gild the 
age, and they show their influence on the latter | darkest places with a heavenly light. Think of 
still more strikingly. At all hours, from 10/ this, ye who would be happy- yourselves and 
o'clock in the morning until midnight, the! make others so. 

deaths are at or below the mean; the hours 

from 4 to 5 P. M., and from 9 to 10 P. a ase . pee 


re iis : PHILADELPHIA MARKETS 
being minima, but the hour after midnight being | Frour ann Meau.—The Flour market is steady, 
the lowest maximum ; ut all the hours from | $8 50 is the asking price for shipping brands, with 
9 to 10 A. M. the deaths are above the mean, | — -_ Sales family = at * . a 9 50 
iad >} . f +o . per . e inquiry from retailers and bakers ig 
attaining their macimum at from 5 to 6 o’clock, | pedi emst'an @bSe G50 Ger-catee ant tiney Samal 
A M., when it is 454 per cent above.—London 


y Rye Flour is dull at $6 12. Corn Mea! has declined; 
Quarterly Review. Pennsylvania is selling at $3 75. 


| Grain.—There is a short supply of Wheat, and the 

market is inactive. Last sales of small lots of South- 

: ‘ ern and Penna. red at $1 90 a $1 95, and $2 00 a 205 

MAKING LIGHT MORE BRILLIANT. per bu. for white. Rye is steady; sales of Western 

7 at $120. Corn isin demand. Salesof new ye 

J. Longbottom, of Leeds, England, has paten-| 5.7 “Oats are dullat 40 a 42c bea ent yellow at 

ted some improvements lo combining atmosphe- Cattie Marxet.—The receipt of Cattle during 

ric air with hydro-carbons, for the purpose of | the past week was as follows :--300 beet cuttle, 3509 

producing light and heat. The invention con- | sheep, 80 cows and calves, 500 Logs, and 30 horses. 

ists i using the atmospheric air, for the | Beef cattle sold at from $8 25 to 10 75; a few extra 

ee ee . were disposed of at $11. Sheep were sold at from 

purpose of light and heat, to be passed in contact | ¢3 to ¢5 per head. Mage Grom $8 00098. Cowes ant 
with pumice stone, or other porous substance, | Calves from $25 to $69. 

saturated with caustic potash, and then be passed | ————=_—_—_—_————— on 

in contact with pumice stone, or other porous W [ae See a charge of 

b saturated with sulphuric acid in order | Se nn ee ee Semen ae 
substance, satura P F 


\ : ‘a. Toa person well qualified, this offers a desirable 
to free the air from water. The dry and pure | situation. Boarding at a reasonable rate can be had 


air is then placed in contact with the hydro-car- | near the school. Address Thomas Livezey, Plymouth 
bon, naptha, or benzole, to be used, which, com- | —_ (ge ema Co., Pa. 
bining with the air, produces a compound pone ne eee SY ae 
able to be used in place of gas. The air is pro- | \ j ANTED, By a widow with a little girl of eight 
pelled through the process by bellows or blowing Bates pra = aa ae 
oon ° * > ye : € stic ¢ - 
apparatus, and caused to _ into, and aoe ment, and the child cee the privil ge of the sed 
with, the hydro-carbon employ ed in a divided or She is a Friend, and can give the best of references. 
thin stream by means of cups and floats; the) Address C. W., Care of S. Raynor, 76 Bowery, 
combined matters then pass into a gasometer, | New York. 
from which they are supplied for use in like man-| _!st mo. 5th, 1656—5t. 


ner as gas. By passing atmospheric air though (‘HESTERFIELD “BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
a bath of pumice stone, or any other suitable po- BOYs.—The Winter term of th’s Institution will 
rous substance saturated with sulphuric acid, for | commence on the 19th of Eleventh month, 1855, and 
the purpose of absorbing watery particles or aque- | “7 UNe Twenty weeks. 


; : Terms, Seventy Dollars per session, one-half pay- 
ous vapors, and thus thoroughly desiccating or able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
drying the air, and fitting it for the absorption | No extra charges. For further particulars, address 


of the vapors of hydro-carbons, it becomes, it is _ HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
said, highly luminiferous, and well suited for all Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
aoe ich illuminati : 10th mo. 13th, 1855—3m. pd. 

the purposes of which illuminating gas is suscept- — 


ible |t is intended to commence the Winter Session of 
' . + bs ONDON GROVE BO: G 
This patent is secured for accomplishing the : -_ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 


‘ ; : YOUNG MEN AND BOYS on the Sth of Eleventh 
very opposite method of employing fluid hydro-| month next. Terms $65 for Twenty weeks. For 


carbons for illumination, as generally pgrsued, Circulars, including References and further particulars, 
which is to drive the air through the wateg, and | enalure of | > em a E, Principal, 
the benzole, instead of depriving the air of the mo. 22. London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


moisture coutained in it. The dry airis the cor- ‘Merrihew & Thompson Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 





